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Medicine is the branch of science in which French
Canadians have for long best shown their mettle and
that perhaps, because medicine until 1939 remained
the daughter of the French schools. But in this, as in
many other fields, the second World War brought great
changes. If the majority of French-speaking Cana-
dians, like writers and artists, prefer to draw from the
French source they cannot neglect British or American
sources, since the techniques of the latter particularly
attract the young men. It is easy to understand that
Canadian medicine cannot hold itself aloof from
Anglo-American science. But there are still great
numbers, and especially in French Canada, who take
their post-graduate studies in France. Such, too, is the
attitude of the majority of French Canadian artists
and writers; with this difference, however, that since
the question of language does not arise in painting the
French tradition has as much attraction for the English-
speaking artists as for their French-speaking colleagues,
while it does not constitute the only source of inspira-
tion for either.

The Act of 1867, which defined the spheres of the
federal and provincial governments, made no mention
of arts and letters. In principle there is nothing to
prevent the central government, through the means at
its disposal, from contributing directly to the stimu-
lation and even the instigation of literary and artistic
production. In practice it has contented itself, in the
course of the last fifty years, with maintaining the fine
Parliamentary library, the Dominion Archives, a
National Art Gallery, and, in the domain of science, a
National Research Council founded in 1916 to support,,